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THE 

"PEACE COIVENTION," 

AT WASHINGTON, 

AND 

The Virgmia Convention, 

AT RICHMOND. 



The Convention at Washington, as proposed by the State of Vir- 
, ginia, I regard as a fatal error. The resolutions upon which that 
Convention has convened, have no elements of success in them, neither 
promises of peace, and if some plan yet undiscussed by the country, 
does not come up before it, the convention must end without accom- 
plishing any good to the Union. 

The countenance which the North gives to the Convention, looks 
like a manoeuvre of " the enemy " to gain time. The speeches made 
by the Hon. Mr. Seward, the actions of " the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-three," the course pursued by the Republicans in 
Congress, the delay on the part of the States north to appoint Com- 
missioners, all tend to prove that the object is to gain time. This 
object will be attained by the Convention now sitting in Washington. 
The resolutions which called this Convention, have their own death- 
warrant in them, when they provide that its results must be confirm- 
ed by the State or the people of Virginia before it can in the eyes of 



the nation be called a body of serious men, or a convention at aU ; and 
thus allowing the same privilege to the other States sending Commis- 
sioners. Such a reservation, if it had been confined to Virginia, would 
have made her the sole umpire in the cause, and not being confined to 
her, only increases the issues, without any prospect of a final, harmo- 
nious result. A convention thus demi-autorisee can do nothing but 
waste time, or apparently fix on some compromise, which in all human 
probability will never be realized, if that its efforts are spent in 
pursuit of any of the resolutions upon which they have come together. 

At the time Virginia proposed such Convention, there were but 
two questions before the country, either to Save the Union or to ef- 
fect peaceably two confederacies. The incoming administration mU 
gain its point; the Republicans have ^^ outlawyered^'^ (for Mr. Seward's 
role has heem faithfully that of lawyer for the Lincoln cause,) outgen- 
eraPd their opponents, and it will come into power finding everything 
in the South confused, not one State fixed upon a firm basis, nor any 
number of States solidly united. The doors are left open to every 
house, and the inmates are scattered everywhere, without protection, 
and unable to make a common Resistance. The evils which can ensue 
upon such a condition of affairs are legion. 

Virginia's highest duty, as the pioneer State of the South, her no- 
blest and purest impulses of patriotism should have prompted her to 
call at once a convention of the Southern States, and all to have re- 
tired in a solid body, leaving the federal property in the hands of the 
Federal Government, and consolidated themselves so as that the next 
step COULD be eternal separation ; thus presenting a common front 
which neither revenge or hatred could break through — a common 
cause and a common interest binding them together with such force, 
that an army of giants would halt at beholding ! The north would 
then have seen and understood the earnestness of the South, as well 
as believed in her love for the Union, under the Constitution of our 
Fathers. 

A convention could then have been called for the settlement of the 
nation's difficulties, with a far better prospect of its resulting in some 
measure more acceptable to the South than now ; and admitting its 
perfect failure, a peaceful negotiation for the federal property within 
its limits, would result in its exchange. 



These were the two questions: _ THE UNION,, or two Confedera- 
cies peaceably forined, all others were and arc alternatives. 

The Convention at Washington resolves every is^ae into one, this is 
the good point that it has achieved ; the question of two confederacies 
becomes like the rest numbered amongst those of circumstances — as 
alternatives. 

The sole, paramount question of state, for statesmen, patriots and 
heroes to struggle with, is THE SAFETY GF THE UNION, all 
others are the property of narrower minds and inferior souls, are for 
petty aspirants, purely ambitious men, and for political tricks and 
party strife When those nobler souls shall have flown forever from 
the field upon which the battle of the Union was fought and lost, 
then their spirits, descending into other armies, will instil into them, 
purer metal, loftier pride, nobler pursuits, and raise and purify the 
cause for which they unfurled their- standard, hut not until then will 
they be considered in the sight of Heaven, statesmen and warriors as 
holy, wise or valiant. 

Should the Convention now sitting in Washington not resolve to 
call a convention of all the States, let a true and inspiring wi i u w e C^suc-y'^J^^^ 
be adopted by the Old Commonwealth of Virginia, let her noble and 
patriotic a,im of preserving the Union appear to the world in such a 
palpable form, that admiring and reflecting nations may witness a 
brightening hope and a cheering promise, unaccompanied by an empty 
show of patriotism. LET HER CALL A CONVENTION OF 
THE GOVERNORS OF ALL THE STATES. If the Gover- 
nors of the seceded States do not wish to accept an invitation, as be- 
ing of the United States, they can be united as Governors of their 
respective States, and be admitted to all the immunities of a member 
of th»it body; and if authority should be required to meet in Conven- 
tion, the Legislatures of many of the States are now in session, and 
others could be called for the purpose. They will not have power to 
decide of themselves any measures for the country ; and they must be 
considered good authority for the expression of the rights and griev- 
ances of their respective sections. 

It would be preferable to have two constructions of the Constitution, 
one northern and one southern, submitted to The People ; but if 
that cannot be accomplished, let the Governors decide on ONE, if 
they can harmonize it under the authority of the Constitution. The 



country cannot agk better representatives than the Governors, for the 
purpose of bringing forward the various issues to be decided by tKe 
People. The smallness of the number would facilitate hminessy occu- 
py less time, decrease materially party and political verbiage, and 
would be perfectly sufficient in experience and ability to speak for the 
States they represent ; whatever they should decide upon, would, be- 
yond the contingency of a doubt, be accepted hy the people. The south- 
em Governors would not accept of any measure which did not guaran- 
tee to their section happiness and prosperity, and the north would not 
unite on any plan that did not foster its interests. 

These propositions bring the People face to face, bring their inter- 
ests, their obligations and their powee into one noble triumvirate ; 
politics and politicians are as much ignored upon such a plan as it is 
possible to ignore them, and we beach the foundation and the 
power of the •republic when we reach the people, untrammel- 
ED by party and POLITICS. This, or some such plan, is the only 
kind that can save the Union. The compromises now before the 
country, may accomplish something, and that only for a while, but they 
will not save the Union. 

It may be suggested that the plan proposed is without precedent, 
and is not in accordance with the prescribed rules of the Constitution ; 
such a suggestion would be unaccompanied by any tangible excuse. — 
It has been too clearly proven that under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, we cannot, in the face of politicians, remedy the evils which 
endanger the country. Neither Mr. Crittenden or Mr. Bigler pre- 
sumed upon the " rules " of the Constitution, in their efforts to reiich 
the People ; and the ability to inaugurate the plan proposed, proves 
the jmt working of the republic, and is an acknowledged right under 
the Constitution. 

In article 9th of the amendments, it says : 

" The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the 

PEOPLE." 

In article 10th of the Amendments it says : 

" The powers not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, NOR PROHIBITED BY IT TO THE States, are reserved 
to the States respectively ox to The People." 



• Should the Convention at Washington not call a convention of the 
States, then let Virginia CALL A CONVENTION OF THE 
GOVERNOKS OF ALL THE STATES who shall submit TO 
THE PEOPLE, two constructions of the Constitution, or only ONE 
as the Governors may decide. Call the Convention to be held in 
WASHINGTON, NEW-YORK, or in "OLD INDEPENDENCE 
HALL," PHILADELPHIA. 

The moment in which Virginia came forward to share in the perils 
of the day, every heart thrilled with hope, love and veneration. "The 
Old Commonwealth, the mother of States and statesmen," revered in 
age and covered with honors unnumbered, stepping forward to claim 
attention and respect from her surrounding neighbors, stretches out 
her arms in passionate earnestness, and raises her voice in affectionate 
tones to counsel her children in the paths of peace, harmony and happi- 
ness. The beautiful homes which she gave to Kentucky, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, close by the summer shade of the Western forests, 
and within sound of the joyous murmurings of the great rivers which 
water that beautiful region, are now redolent with the human songs of 
health, comfort and prosperity; and is there neither love or gratitude 
to the Noble Mother, who besides giving in pepertuity those glades 
and hills softened by the loveliest sunlight, glories in the pride with 
which they have flowered and flourished. She appeals to you now to 
listen to her voice, that voice which "shook the Philip of the Seas," 
that startled from their lethargy and their burthens, the oppressed of 
every land — ^her voice which was "first in war, first m peace and first 
in the hearts of^ THE PEOPLE. She speaks to you without menace, 
she speaks to you with all the reservations of tenderness and belief, 
never dreaming that her appeals will be unheard or unheeded. She 
has sent the chosen of her household to join you in harmony and fra- 
ternal feelings, bidding them remind you of a love which should never 
be slighted, a love which claims the merit of its pristine warmth, 
strength and purity. They have been told that you are of the same 
family — straying only in different paths, as rivers stray over the earth 
in different channels, not in feelings — That whenever the sun goes 
down, like children from home, your hearts and heads turn towards 
the hearths you have left or from which you sprung. They have been 
told that you are of o^e common ancestry, but they have not been 
told that these ties may be disrupted, that their mwal existence may 



be tainted with dishonor, nor that its strength may be enfeebled by 
oppression — They have not been told that their brethren thus threaten 
them, nor that they are preparing to dispoil the Old Manor Home, for 
unhallowed uses which they did not learn beneath its roof! She has 
sent these favored sons to ask you to reflect, to be noble, to be just, 
to be worthy of your parentage, of your country, and the love of that 
Providence who has so long and so kindly watched over you. 

Men of the North, beware how you deceive this noble and brave 
Old Commonwealth. You are attempting it now, but I counsel you 
in the name of Justice and her fearful retributions, to retrace your 
steps, and seek again the paths of truth and honor from which you 
have wandered. Not one of the haughty States that boasts of the 
Republican rule has sent to the so called "peace convention," its 
messengers, with the intention of accomplishing or perfecting any rea- 
sonable plan of peace, and you know it, your object has been to gain 
TIME. You have gone through the forms, you have appeared to express 
desire and solicitude, but the line between the true and the false is as 
distinctly drawn as that of the horizon on the sky. Beware of the 
uprising of a mighty soul that slumbers only in peace and love, and 
when awaken, smiles at "an infuriate foe" — The anger aroused by the 
treachery of "a false friend" is the intensity of human passion. You 
have mistaken her silence for impotency, her inactivity for weakness; 
age was majestic in Lear and mighty in Richelieu: you may scorn the 
one and mock at the other, you may think that both her majesty and 
might are tottering to the ground; 

"If so, beware the falling ruins ! Hark ! 
I tell thee scorner of these whitening hair^. 
When this snow melteth, there shall come a flood !" 
History, which has woven the name of Virginia in fadeless laurels, 
still has left the grandest of her virtues to be portrayed; they will 
brighten its pages. To have been chivalrous, valiant and dauntless in 
war; to have been eloquent and honorable in peace, should have 
sufficed to place her on the topmost pinnacle of earthly fame. But 
to the profound and enchanting page of deathless lore, to the soft and 
melting language of human poetry, is left, the expression of her love, 
her patience, her maternal prayers, her awe of Heaven and her adora- 
tion of its counsels. The sacred home of Virginia is guarded and 
hallowed by Virtue, Justice and Religion! Beautiful in all that 



interlaces innocence with strength, beautiful in the curves which the ♦ 

vine gracefully winds about the flower and the leaf, protecting their 
lives and bearing them still higher towards the smile of Heaven; beau- 
tiful in the sunlight of Spring, beneath the shadows of Autumn, in the 
glow of prosperity and in the chilling darkness of adversity. Throned 
on her high hills, her brow radiant with the sunlight of Heaven, and 
her feet straying in fertile valleys and by glassing streams, she looks 
down with devotion and tenderness upon her children, who lift their 
eyes to her own in pride and glory; she caresses them with an affection 
that knows no abatement, and which anticipates no change; she tells 
them of that earlier day, when her fair borders were threatened with 
violence, t and of the hra/oe hoy who traced and cut his path through 
hardships and dangers to drive back the destroyer ; she tells them how 
he grew up the fairest and highest in fame of all her sons; how "the 
Oincinnatus of the West" became an example among men and an 
ornament to mankind. She tells them of Henry, "the forest born 
Demosthenes," of Lee, the Cicero ofi4iearth, of Pendleton, of Mason, K>-i 
Wythe, Nelson, and of other distinguished sons, whose thundering 
accents pleading in Liberty's cause, from the Atlantic shores, were 
borne by resistless waves against the white cliffs of Great Britain, with 
a force, that shook the Council Chambers to their base, and made the 
monarch tremble on his throne. She tells them of Jefferson, who 
catching the magic of his theme and the fire of his inspiration from 
Henry, penned the Declaration of Independence, and of Madison 
chief architect of the Constitution — Freedom's chsf d^atwre beneath 
the skies ! She lifts her eyes, and points where the traitor passed, 
marking his way by a blackened, smoul lering path; she points out 
the furtive march of the invading enemy, as he wound through field 
and over hill; she points them to the plains of Yorktown, where stood 
her favored son destined to consummate a career of Glory, undimned 
by any that History has ever recorded: it marked an epoch that will 
be remembered whilst there exists on earth a heart to suffer from 
oppression or to exult with Freedom. She points in love and sorrow, 
in silence and prayer to the Grave at Mount Vernon ! 

Her noble heart beats high in thus surveying her happy home, and 
it swells with pride for her brave sons who have protected and honor- 
ed her. She does not lavish all her affections on those who have clung 
to her presence and been nourished beneath her smile, but she gazes 
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beyond the towring heights of the Cumberland mountains and over the 
deepning chasm of the Ohio, watching with solicitude those branches 
of the parent stock as they stretch out into the depths of the far West 
She prays for the weal of those absent ones, and enjoys the growth of 
their strength, and the rapidity of their ripening youth, with the anx- 
ious heart of a mother who has no issue that deserves to be exiled. Her 
earnest gaze penetrates the vista of their ocean prairies — travels over 
their ]/ountless lines of internal improvements ; is fixed in wonder at 
the marvellous growth of their cities ; is enchanted at the sight of their 
teeming fields and flowering hills ; at the panorama of their rivers bear- 
ing the commerce of their production and that sustained by their own 
wealth. The busy hum of occupation, the glow of earnestness, the 
ever onward march of industry and gain, fill her with inexpressible 
admiration. She is amazed to see that virgin soil and untenanted re- 
gion of yesterday, changed in so brief a while into happy homes and 
flourishing fields. She is not jealous of this quick, solid and unexpect- 
ed growth ; neither does she ask, now that the day of settlement seems 
approaching, that this glorious western garden may be restored to her. 
She feels that the blessings which have fallen upon it are inestimable 
considerations, and her heart is full at beholding the prosperity of her 
ancient domains, and the happiness of her absent children ; she would 
not retard their rapid growth, but rather add to their vigor, and be 
ever ready with encouragement to press on to that eminence which is 
in reserve for a young, honest, industrious and deserving people. She 
can justly expect love and gratitude from those who have received 
such countenance from her. She does not feel that as time advances 
the traces of her lineage and the strength of early ties are forgot- 
ten and weakened. She cannot believe that whatever trials or stray- 
ing her children have endured or passed through ; whatever absence 
or silence they may have suffered that she has not always been in their 
memory and in their love. For myself, I will answer in the language 
of the poet — 

"I've wandered East, I've wandered West, 
I've borne a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near. 
Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first burst frae this heart, 
Still travels on its way ; 
> And channels ^he^iieii} ^^ i^ vin&^ , 

^ C^l I* f The luve of life's young day. 



Men rise up in life, suddenly and with an influence irresistable and 
enduring ; their course lies through the hearts of the people, their des- 
tiny is to make their paths, paths of peace ; their toil in life is to main- 
tain the rights and happiness of their country. Whatever may be the 
division of opinion, which indeed do not merit the name but are mere 
assertions, as to the earnest and patriotic efforts of such men, their lives 
must attest the unalterable devotion with which they served the inte- 
rests of their country, and bear solemn witness to the rectitude of their 
intentions. Will any one assert that Henry Clay and Daniel Webster 
were not such men ? The wisest and best of men may sometimes err ; 
but those who act with wisdom and purity of purpose are the least like- 
ly to do so, and those errors are susceptible of speedy and harmonious 
correction. The communities in which such men live, and the country 
over which they have wielded such potent and beneficial influence owe 
them respect, admiration and gratitude ; and it would be a difficult 
task for any honest and loyal heart not to render them such nobly won 
consideration. 

I claim some priority for Virginia, to make a solemn appeal to her 
sister States of the Union, to expect a welcome for her invitation to 
meet in serious counsel, and to believe that respect will be paid to her 
rendition of the Constitution under which we live. I do not ask such 
from any superiority which may be imagined she would set forth over 
the family, of which she only claims to be an equal member, but from 
the fact that she is the oldest State, and from whom several others 
have derived their existence : besides, her antecedents would justify 
so prominent a move, albeit the proud precedent might not be sustain- 
ed by the results. The great poverty of distinguished men, which at 
this moment afflicts the country, permits but the hope where before 
existed an unshaken belief. But as in times of yore, she was accus- 
tomed to stand forth upon the field and in the hall, on every occasion 
of need and danger, ever justifying the fullest wishes of her admirers 
and of those who looked to her for comfort and protection, let her now 
speak to you all in a common cause — ask your attention — claim your 
consideration, and inspire you with the belief that she will now as 
honestly explain the Constitution, as she has ever interpreted it, that 
Constitution under which she has lived, and in which the lives of her 
noblest sons are sacredly interwoven, and for which she entertains an 
unalterable and undying love. 
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A convention of Governers is altogether different, and in my hum- 
ble opinion preferable to a " National Convention." The first would 
be composed of but few members, and those generally acknowledged 
to be men of intelligence, whatever charges of passion and prejudice 
may exist to the cost of some. Their duty will be to form a series of 
questions under the guidance of the present Constitution and the 
exigencies of the hour, which ^hall be submitted directly to the peo- 
ple. The other would be vastly larger, and necessarily composed of 
" wire pullers," political machinists and intriguers of circumstance — 
more time would be consumed, the chances of a wise result greatly 
lessened, and the final issue would be menaced with the flaws of party, 
with the conflicting elements of individual prejudice, animosity, 
ambition, and with a repugnant display of language and mannei*, 
naturally more prominent, more aggravating, more stubborn in an 
assembled mass of elected politicians of the Country. 

This question of peace or war within owr own limits is not a politi- 
cal question, but a moral issue which helongs alone to the people ; 
and if it becomes a question of altering the Constitution, or of amend- 
ing its vitalities, the nature of the issue does not exclmively demand the 
constitutional mode of procedure. But this is a question of the con- 
strwtion of the Constitution ; to the people alone belong the rigtt, 
when opposing parties disagree and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are not accepted, and the necessity of reconstructing the govern- 
ment^ imperatively demands the individual voice op the people. 

Politicians of every school are prejudiced, and their influence is 
most availing in their own midst. The issues which they are dele- 
gated to meet, receive that countenance which they, as the chosen 
representatives, create in their constituents. A representative makes 
of a majority of his constituents, a mirror, in which he sees his own 
opinions reflected, and it is only when that mirror is broken that he 
sees no longer their grand proportions. 

In a mighty issue like the present, where every heart has a serious 
and individual interest, I cannot admit that the power to decide it 
belongs to any school of politicians, I shall oppose to the end any 
compromise which is at present unconstitutional, any which declares 
that we are two people. North and South, and which asserts that we 
are not bound by one common bond and in one common union. We 
must remain a Union, or break up in different confederacies ; the day 
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for doing so may be postponed and aeriomly aggravated hy unwise legis- 
lation and untenable compromises, but it will come with certainty as un- 
erring as that shadow follows light. If we cannot save the Union, let 
us accept the wisest alternative and make two Confederacies. There 
is neither wisdom nor necessity for us to remain one people, 
which will be only so in name, with a compromise line running be- 
tween our moral and political rights— we shall occupy, precariously, 
the position of a single head hi treaties and all legislative acts, which 
may be stricken of their force at any moment and without warning. 
Foreign schools, wiser than our own, will limit their faith to the 
instability of our situation. Besides, such a position gives the 
aggressive party the power to pry in, meddle with, and rule in a great 
measure, if not entirely, the internal affairs of the other — it furnishes 
opportunities of destroying the harmony of opinion and action among 
the weaker portion — of forcing undesirable measures within their 
midst — of implicating them in any question which may be objection- 
able, distasteful or impolitic — it guarantees the preisence of those in 
their affairs, who are known to be inin)ical to their peace and to the 
prosperity of their institutions, and who are there with the sole assur- 
ance, that the belief must be entertained that they will never commit 
again the wrongs which they have so often committed in the face of 
promises and oaths, and which they seek to re-enact under circum- 
stances that may offer hopes of better success. 

Men of the same association may assume responsibilities, and freely 
share in dangers which threaten each other, but they will do so from 
the purest motives of sympathy, from the truest considerations of 
friendship, and from the highest incentives to patriotism : but men 
who are thus alive to the noble combinations of manly virtues will 
never consent to be forced into false positions, or suffer themselves to 
be duped into them, without returning a signal and fearful resentment 
for such insults and injuries. Would it not be a thousand fold better 
to proclaim a separate Independence, to be able to arrange by homo- 
geneous laws a perfect interior, and to present representatives to 
foreign nations, who could at the same time inspire confidence and 
command respect ? Do<»s the North merely want the South to aid in 
paying the expenses of the Government, to build up the fortunes of 

the importer — jobber and manufacturer, both native and foreigner to 

sustain its shipping interest, and its world-wide eclat ? Does the South 
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want the North, to reward her in return by abolition resolutions in 
Congress, by John Brown raids and poisoned wells on her frontiers, 
and by attempting to rob her of her just rights in the Union ? This 
position can be altered by declaring two confederacies, and instead of 
being held together by a compromishig line, which will be no stronger 
than a summer-gossamer thread, treaties can be entered into which 
will guarantee to the South how far the " wise-acres" of the North 
shall mingle in her moral and political concerns. We do not want a 
compromise line drawn with uncertainty and in faded colors across 
this Union; if the need of such should become an established fact, 
replace that line by wise treaties, that will protect the rights of the 
South and prevent any undue interference on the part of the North ; 
for myself I will oppose any other pen-and-ink conditions for linking 
together the two sections of the country. 

' I ASK FOR THE SOUTH, AND FOR THE WHOLE 
COUNTRY, THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR FATHERS, AS 
INTERPRETED BY THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, OR A SEPARATION. 

For this I will battle wherever I may be North, South, East or 
West, in the midst of any community of friend or foe. 

But are the Republicans entirely to blame for the delay which has 
been painfully prolonged in endeavoring to find some mode of settle- 
ment ? Could not this question have been put before the country in 
some pointed shape, wliich would have brought a decisive result, either 
for the continuance of the Union, or for justifying, perhaps compelling 
its separation ? The compromise of 36 deg. 30 min. has been the 
demand, this has excluded every other proposition, this has been the 
cry AND NOTHING ELSE I the clariou notes have been — 

" Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base so soon as I.' 

IN OUR FORM OF UNION, IN THE NATURE OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT, the unconstitutionality of such a measure, its incom- 
petency and instability is palpable to all the world, but it has been, 
with a few ingredients, the ultimutum of the peace- makers. 

This or any other measure should not have been permitted to drag 
before the country or clog the way of a practical attempt. Days, 
weeks, and months has it been agitated in the National Legislature ; it 
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has ca&rassed the streets, engaged the press of the country, and now it 
elings to the har of the Senate with the tenacity of an unforgiven sin : 
turn which ever way you will and it follows you with the fidelity of 
your shadow, meet at whatever board you may, in any social circle and 
it is a visitor that has arrived before you. Why will ambitious men and 
political aspirants continue to urge a measure which the country does 
not need, and is not wanted by the people ? 

It may be said in reply to this latter remark that the memorials, 
burthened with their thousands of names, which have been presented 
to Congress give to it a denial. Such in my judgment is a proof of my 
assertion, and of the palpable mistake which would be made by any 
hazarding an observation to the contrary. From where have nearly all 
of those memorials come if not from the North ? Many names among 
them have been collected in manufacturing districts and in large com- 
mercial cities : and who are the persons in general that have signed 
them ? Business men, both native and foreigner, men engaged in manu- 
factures who voted for Lincoln and are Kepublicans, have signed them ; 
and what for ? They have large stocks of goods on hands to sell, for 
which they desire to receive good notes — contracts under way, which 
they desire to execute with 'profit to themselves — debts to collect, 
which in the present distracted condition of affairs, is difficult — they 
wish to husband their means, acquire as much fortune as possible, and 
" IX ONE, TWO, OR THREE YEARS," they wiU be prepared to meet so 
grave an issue. In the mean time they will change their section of 
trade through policy and sympathy in principle, change the character 
of their business and th^ natvre of their terms. Then they will prove 
that they are indeed republicans who signed memorials in favour of 
their interests, and who voted for the downfall of slavery in the South 
with all its attending consequences, and who will do so again. The 
very debts which they would collect, and the money which they would 
gain by a compromise, which compromise they pray for at the hands of 
Congress, under the pretention of lovers of the Union and friends of the 
South, they would use against the institutions of the South and its 
social and political prosperity. There is now on record, in 
Northern Cities, earlier and like instances, which bear all the 
conviction and influence of an established precedent. 

I am satisfied that if " the Crittenden Resolutions" were given to 
THE PEOPLE to' decide, that a majority of the North would vote for 
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them, and that a large majority of the South would vote O/gaimt them. 
And yet it is called a Southern measure. It is as much a Southern 
measure as Mr. Lincoln is a Southern man, both having been bom in 
the South, an accident, for which the people and the Constitution 
OF THE United States are not responsible. 

I will conclude by making some quotations, which bear upon the 
passage of " the Personal Liberty Bills" — " the Fugitive Slave Laws," 
and the refusal of Governors to deliver fugitives from justice. These 
wrongs, are to speak in the mildest terms violations of federal law, of 
the Constitution, of comity between States, of honor among men, and 
of common sense with or without education. 

The following quotations have an intimate connection with the pre- 
sent condition of the country : 

" To allow State resistance to the laws of Congress to be rightful 
and proper — to admit nuUificatioTi in some States, and yet not 
expect to see A DISMEMBEKMENT OF THE ENTIRE 
GOVERNMENT, appears to me the wildest illusion and most 
extravagant folly." (JDantel Webster,) 

" Nullification, if successful, arrests the p6wer of the law, 
ABSOCiVES CITIZENS FROM THEIR DUTY, sub- 
verts the foundation both of obedience and protection, dispemea 
with oaths and obligations of allegiance and elevates another 
AUTHORITY TO SUPREME COMMAND." (Daniel Webster.) 

"The Constitution was received as a whole, and for the whole 
Country. IF IT CANNOT STAND TOGETHER, IT 
CANNOT STAND IN PARTS, and if the laws cannot be 
executed everywhere they cannot long be executed any where^ — 

(Daniel Webster,) 

" The alleged right of a State to decide constitutional questions 
for herself necessarily leads to force, because other States must 
have tlie same right^ and because different States will decide 
differently ; and when these questions arise between States if 
there be no superior power, they can be decided only by the 
law of force." (Daniel Webster,) 
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" That an attempt by a State to abrogate, annul or nullify an act 
of Congress, or to arrest its operation within her limits, on the 
ground that, in her opinion^ such law is unconstitutional, is a 
direct usurpation on the just powers of the general Government 
and on the equal rights of other States ; a plain violation of 
the Constitution." (Daniel Webster.) 

" WHAT REASON IS THERE TO SUPPOSE THAT 
THE FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION REJECT- 
ED EXPRESSIONS APPROPRIATE TO THEIR 
OWN MEANING AND ADOPTED OTHERS WHOLLY 
AT WAR W^ITH THAT MEANING ? {Daniel Webster,) 

" I am for coercion by law ; that coercion which acts only upon 
delinquent individuals. THIS CONSTITUTION DOES 
NOT ATTEMPT TO COERCE SOVEREIGN BODIES, 
STATES, IN THEIR POLITICAL CAPACITIES. If 
we should attempt to execute the laws of the Union by sending 
an armed force against a delinquent State, it would involve the 
good and bad, the innocent and the guilty in the same calamity. 
BUT THIS LEGAL COERCION SINGLES OUT THE 
GUILTY INDIVIDUAL, AND PUNISHES HIM FOR 
BREAKING THE LAWS OF THE UNION." 

(Daniel Webster,) 

" In the name and behalf of the people of Virginia, declare and 
make known, that the powers granted under the Constitution, 
being derived from the people of the United States, may be 
resumed by them whenever the same shall be perverted to 

THEIR INJURY OR OPPRESSION." 

( Virginia Convention assembled to ratify the Constitutim.) 

" THE CONSTITUTION REGARDS ITSELF AS PER- 
PETUAL AND IMMORTAL. It seeks to establish a 
UNION among the people of the States which shall last 
tor all tune. Or if the common fate of things human must be 
expected at some period to happen to it, yet that catastrophe 
is not anticipated, (Daniel Webster,) 
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" The Union is not a temporary partnership of States, It is the 
association of the people, under a constitution of government, 
uniting their power, joining together their highest interests, 
cementing their present enjoyments, and blending in one indi- 
vissiBLK mass all their hopes for the future. Whatsoever is 
steadfast in just political principles; whatsoever is permanent 
in the structure of human society; whatsoever there is which 
can derive an enduring character, from being founded in 
deep-laid principles of constitutional liberty and on the broad 
foundations of public will — all these unite to entitle this in- 
strument to be regarded as A PERMANENT CONSTITU- 
TION of Government." (Daniel Webster.) 

" The slavery of the South has always been regarded as a matter 
of domestic policy, left with the States themselves, AND 
WITH WHICH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
HAD NOTHING TO DO. Certainly I am, and ever have 
been, of 'that opinion." {Daniel Webster,) 

" If the States go beyond their limits, if they make a law which 
is an usurpation upon the goneral government, the law is void, 

AND UPRIGHT INDEPENDENT JUDGES WILL DECLARE IT TO BE 80.^ 

(Mr, Ellsworth^ in the Connecticut Convention,) 

" I consider a power to annul a law of the United States, assum- 
ed by one State, INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF THE UNION, contradicted expressly by the 

LETTER OF THE CONSTITUTION, UNAUTHORIZED BY ITS SPIRIT, 

inconsistent WITH EVERY PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH IT IS FOUND- 

, ED, AND DESTRUCTIVE OF THE GREAT OBJECT FOR WHICH IT 

WAS FRAMED." (Anckcw JachsoH,) 

" The Federal Constitution ; we have hitherto relied on it as 
THE PERPETUAL BOND OF OUR UNION. We 
have received it as the work of the assembled wisdom of the 
nation. We have trusted to it as the sheet-anchor of our safe- 
ty, in stormy times of conflict with a foreign or domestic foe. 
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We have looked to it with sacred awe as the paladium of our 
liberties, and with the solemnity of religion have pledged to 
each other our lives and tortunes here, and our hopes of happi- 
ness hereafter, in its defence and support." — (Andretv Jackson.) 

" I maintain that between stihmisst'on to the decision of the constituted 
tribunals, and revolution or disunion there is no middle ground.'''^ — 

(Daniel Webster. ) 

'' THE UNION IS TOO FULL OF BENEFITS TO BE 
HAZAKDED IN PROPOSITIONS FOR CHANGING 
ITS ORIGINAL BASIS. I GO FOR THE CONSTI- 
TUTION AS IT IS, AND FOR THE UNION AS IT 
IS." (Daniel Webster.) 

" Be assured that among the political sentiments of this people, 
the love of Union is still uppermost. They will stand fast by 
the Constitution, and by those who defend it. I RELY ON 
NO TEMPORARY EXPEDIENTS, ON NO POLITI- 
CAL COMBINATION; BUT I RELY ON THE TRUE 
AMERICAN FEELING, THE GENUINE PATRIOT- 
ISM OF. THE PEOPLE, AND THE IMPERATIVE 
DECISION OF THE PUBLIC VOICE. 

'* Disorders and confusion, indeed, may rise ; scenes of commo- 
tion and contest are threatened, and perhaps may come. With 
my whole heart I pray for the continuance of the domestic 
peace and quiet of the country. I desire most ardently the 
restoration of affection and harmony to all points. I desire 
that every citizen of the whole country may look to this gov- 
ernment with no other sentiments than those of grateful res 
pect and attachment. For myself, I shun no responsibility 
justly devolving on me, here or elsewhere, in attempting to 
maintain the cause. I am bound to it by indissoluble ties of 
affection and duty, and I shall cheerfully partake in its for- 
tunes and its fate. I am ready to perform my own appropriate 
part, whenever and wherever the occasion may call on me, and 
to take my chance among those upon whom blows may fall first 
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and fall thickest. I shall exert every faculty I possess in aid- 
ing to prevent the Constitution from being nullified, destroy- 
ed or impaired; and even should I see it fall, I will still, with 
a voice, feeble perhaps, but earnest as ever issued from human 
lips, and with fidelity and zeal which nothing can extinguish, 
CALL ON THE PEOPLE TO COME TO ITS RES- 
CUE;' (Daniel Webster.) 

WESTMORELAND. 

February 9th, 1861. 
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